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THE RELIGION OF EMERSON 

Frequently we can consider a man's politics, his business, his 
art, apart from his religion ; but to speak of Emerson's religion 
as an aspect of his soul apart from other aspects is utterly to 
misconceive him. Religion permeated everything Emerson ever 
thought or did; it was not a function of his soul, — it was his 
soul. Emerson was the sage essayist only as he was a religious 
sage, an orator only as he was a religious oracle, a philosopher 
only as he was a prophet, a poet only as he was a priest. 

To sum Emerson's uttered religion, therefore, would mean to 
sound the deeps of Emerson's soul as expressed by his every 
word of prose or verse. Even then his real religion is not 
fathomed. All his writings represent the struggle to utter a 
religion that he could never set forth with human symbols. Emer- 
son would have been the first to acknowledge that, in his lifelong 
attempt to express his religion to the world, he had most signally 
failed. Looked at from this aspect, all his works appear a 
gigantic tragedy. Here is a soul that has tried to reveal itself 
aright, — a soul that exults, that cries aloud in despair, that 
utters strange paradoxes and startling epigrams; a soul that is 
transfigured with rhapsodies ; whose thought leaps from peak to 
peak of aspiration like the play of lightnings; a soul that sings 
with the ancient murmur of the sea, that lashes itself with 
contradictions, that through it all smiles like the sun, — and yet 
remains triumphantly unexpressed to the last. 

Despairing of any orderly arrangement of his religious thought, 
and conscious that it could not be upheld by the logic of the 
schools, Emerson quietly admitted that he is as one "seeing 
what he can, and simply telling what he sees." Mindful of the 
contradictions in which his utterances involved him, he be- 
comes champion of the royal virtue of honest inconsistency, 
and patiently says to those demanding systematized doctrine: 
"It is too young by some ages yet to form a creed." 

But the very thing which constitutes the failure of Emerson's 
religious expressions is that which lends them their greatest 
fascination. It is just because Emerson's writings are always 
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fluid and suggestive rather than final, that they are so profoundly 
religious. To suggest the infinite in conduct is religious living; 
to suggest the infinite in literary form is the loftiest religious 
art. Emerson's sentences suggest the infinite even if they do 
not reveal it. Books never do that. The soul can never read or 
write itself into the eternal, — there it can only live itself. 

For nineteen hundred years at least religion has centred 
itself about the ideas of God, the soul, freedom and immor- 
tality; so that the most natural way to discuss Emerson's 
religion is to consider his attitude toward these standard themes 
of Christendom. This method of approaching his religion is 
especially commendable when we remember that Emerson had 
so vital a message in relation to all these topics that he quite 
transformed their meaning. In dealing with Emerson the 
Religious Teacher, then, we shall be dealing with Emerson the 
Reformer, — in some ways a Luther of this Western world, — 
whose protestantism was not directed against sundry popes but 
against sundry parchments, whose shibboleth was the inspired 
woods of Concord or of any other place where there are souls 
that see. 

First, then, what was Emerson's God? 

Much that is characteristic in Emerson's religion was the 
direct result of his idea of deity. When he first began to 
express himself on this subject, men were at a loss whether 
to call him an atheist or a pantheist. Atheist we now know he 
was not. If not quite pantheistic, his idea of God, especially as 
expressed in the essay on The Oversoul, is so nearly pantheism 
that it would not be incorrect to call him a pantheist. Here 
he tells us that "there is no bar or wall in the soul where man, 
the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins." He insists 
that God is not far off, but omnipresent; that "one blood rolls 
uninterruptedly in endless circulation through all men, as the 
water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one." 
If the Jew of Amsterdam, the great Spinoza, could be called 
"God-intoxicated" for his pantheism, so likewise could this seer 
of Concord. 

What is especially interesting in Emerson's God-concept is 
that it is essentially Oriental rather than Christian. With him, 
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as with the Asiatic worshipper, God's will is supreme— so 
supreme over the wills of men that Emerson explicitly says that 
none of us can wrong the universe, even if he would. It sounds 
almost like the fatalistic oracle of an Eastern sacred book to 
hear Emerson saying: "It is not mine or thine, but the will of 
all mind. A breath of will blows eternally through the universe 
of souls in the direction of the Right and Necessary." 

With such an idea of God, the only thing apparently left for 
man is to submit to this all-inclusive deity as speedily as possible. 
"Virtue," says Emerson, "is the adopting of this dictate of the 
universal mind by the individual will. Character is the habit 
of this obedience, and religion is the accompanying emotion of 
reverence which the presence of the universal mind ever excites 
in the individual." 

Emerson did not look upon this submission to the will of God 
as a tyranny, but rather as sweetest harmony. Indeed, it is not 
so much submission to God as concord with God. Only when 
a man becomes at peace with God does wisdom dawn upon 
him for the first time; and then it comes as an inspiration. His 
whole life is gradually transformed. "When a man lives with 
God," says Emerson, "even his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn." 

If any man ever prayed without ceasing in the deepest sense, 
it was Emerson; and yet he has not very much to say about 
"talking to God". Indeed, with him, prayer was not so much 
a speaking unto God as a listening to God's voice; or, as it is 
expressed in the essay on Self- Reliance: "Prayer is the con- 
templation of the facts of life from the highest point of view. 
It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul." 

Fortunately or unfortunately, contemporary laymen were so 
vague in their ideas of God as to find comparatively little fault 
with Emerson's rapt and mystic devotions. But when they 
heard his answer to that immemorial question, "What think ye 
of Christ?" they were filled with concern. Not that Emerson 
belittled the Nazarene. He says eloquently in his Divinity 
School Address of 1838: "Jesus Christ belonged to the true race 
of prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul." 
Indeed, he went so far as to exclaim that Jesus was the only soul 
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in all history who really appreciated the worth of man. But 
Emerson could not accept the doctrine of any unique divinity 
for him, and disallowed the miracles. Touching the atonement 
he said that nothing can bring the individual peace but himself, — 
nothing but the triumph of principles can give permanent peace. 
He even went so far as to declare that the history of Jesus 
is only the history of every man written large, and implied that 
there are more and better Messiahs to come. Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll thought that special stress ought to be laid on Emerson's 
expectation of a Messiah. He wrote: "Emerson's attitude was 
almost Jewish. A Messiah was due from God. He would 
probably be an American Messiah. America must not miss 
him." Indeed, while finding some fault with the fragmentary 
and partial character of the Bible, Emerson prophetically cried : 
"I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which ravished 
the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, 
and through their lips spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in 
the West also." 

Loving the character of Jesus as he did, however, Emerson did 
not fail to pay supreme tribute to the law of loving as the one 
thing which can never be transcended ; as that which, if carried 
out, "would put a new face on this weary old world." 

Through Emerson and other reformers like him a thought has 
developed which has completely transfigured the religion of the 
Western world. I refer to the disputed relation between religion 
and right conduct. World-old was the supposition that one may 
be moral and yet not be religious. Centuries old was the counter- 
plea that morality is religion. Immanuel Kant, who was Emer- 
son's philosophical preceptor, had shown that to be good and to 
be religious is one and the same thing; and this was the plea of 
Emerson's gospel in song, in essay and in life until he was laid 
to rest under that mountain rock. His most indignant objection 
to the religion of his day was that it should even dream of 
divorcing itself from morality. He commended Theodore Parker 
most of all for insisting that the very essence of Chris- 
tianity is practical morals. "Morality on fire with emotion" — 
that is what religion meant to him. "Mere morality!" some of 
the theologians exclaim: but back comes Emerson's keen thrust: 
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"Men talk of 'mere morality', — which is much as if one should 
say, 'Poor God, with nobody to help Him!'" With him the 
"commanding fact" never to be lost sight of is the "utter suffi- 
ciency of the moral sentiment." He exclaims, in his essay on 
Poetry: "The moral law lies at the centre of nature and radiates 
to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow of every substance, 
every relation and every process." He felt, and repeatedly pro- 
claimed that "the sentiment of virtue is the essence of all 
religion," and hailed with joy the fact that the mind of his age 
was gradually "falling away from theology to morals." He 
thought that, after all, "sensible men and conscientious men all 
over the world were of one religion, — the religion of well-doing 
and daring. ' ' 

As to just what being moral is, Emerson is, fortunately, quite 
precise. He agreed with Marcus Aurelius and with Kant that 
"He is moral whose aim or motive may become a universal rule, 
binding on all intelligent beings." "He is immoral who is 
acting to any merely private end." And here we come to 
Emerson's essential democracy of spirit, — he believes that all 
virtues are perfectly natural to all souls, when once awakened ; 
that the government of God is not through hierarchies and relig- 
ious tyrannies, but simply and grandly does the "Divine Nature 
carry on its administration by good men," wherever or whoever 
they may be. 

With such views as these, it is not hard to see that Emerson 
was considered a heretic by the church of his day. The Uni- 
tarian Church seemed to him the broadest of all and he went so 
far as to enter its ministry. Yet in after time he liked to say 
that if even 'that church had examined him, they would probably 
not have let him preach at all.' Here was a man who protested 
that the reliance on authority means the decline of religion, — 
the withdrawal of the soul; a man who was imprudent enough 
to say that "the religion of one age is the literary entertainment 
of the next." Was this a religious anarchist who could without 
fear announce that "the highest virtue is always against the law" 
and that "whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist," 
even that the very "truth and hope of any time must always be 
sought in the minorities" ? Yes, a religious anarchist was this 
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Emerson, but the gentlest anarchist of all time; a reformer so 
gentle that it could be said of him that he was "an iconoclast 
without a hammer, who took down our idols from their pedestals 
so tenderly that it seemed like an act of worship." 

Yet, none the less truly, he did take down the idols. He con- 
ceived the universe as a divine incarnation and so was an 
optimist; but this meant the downfall of Calvinism for him. 
"We are built on Christ," said the churches of his day. "Ah, 
no," answered Emerson; "the idioms of Jesus's language and 
the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place of his truth ; 
and churches are not built on his principles, but on his tropes." 
"Oh, but you do not believe in miracles!" said the church; and 
Emerson smilingly rejoins: "The true miracle is the Christ-life, 
and I believe in that. The word Miracle, as pronounced by the 
churches, gives a false impression: it is Monster. It is not one 
with the blowing clover and the falling rain." 

At the age of twenty-nine Emerson was constrained to leave 
the pulpit of the church he loved most, because he could not con- 
scientiously administer a form in the name of religion, and as a 
free soul was not afraid to state his honest thought in the matter. 
Perhaps it was better for the race, after all, that Emerson was 
taken from the church and given to the world in a still wider 
sense, as a man of letters. "Ceasing to write sermons," says 
Garnett, "he began unconsciously to write scriptures." 

And yet Emerson believed in the church, 1 and once at least 
hinted at what he thought would be its nature. "It will be," 
he says, "a church which will have heaven and earth for its 
beams and rafters; science for symbol and illustration; it will 
fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was never 
stoicism so stern and exigent as this shall be. It shall send man 
home to his central solitude, shame these social, supplicating 
manners. He shall expect no cooperation, he shall walk with no 
companion. The nameless thought, the nameless Power, the 
super-personal Heart, — he shall repose on that." 

Emerson believed that the church of the future will be intel- 
lectual, and that, above all, it will grant reasonable freedom to 

1 Cf. the opening lines of The Problem. 
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the souls that compose it. A church of such independent souls 
rouses him to an enthusiasm which rapturously exclaims: — 

"Oh, what is Heaven but the fellowship 
Of minds that each can stand against the world 
By its own meek and incorruptible will?" 

I have already hinted that Emerson is not always consistent 
in his religious statements ; and now, in speaking of the soul as 
independent and "free" we are brought face to face with the 
main contradiction of Emerson's religion, — the irreconcilable 
contradiction between his idea of God and his idea of the human 
soul. He conceives God as being all, as permeating all, as 
planning and purposing through all. But if God be all, what 
room is there left for you and me as free beings in Emerson's 
extreme sense? If you are but an expression of the divine, where 
is there left any moral responsibility for you? If God be all, 
God does all, — and the individual can only wait for God to do 
with him as he will; nay, he cannot even wait unless God will it. 
For I, the Soul, am merged in the "Oversoul", and the Over- 
soul is all in all. 

And in many passages, Emerson seems to accept these con- 
sequences of his idea of God. In the essay on Spiritual Laws 
he does not hesitate to declare that "a higher law than that of 
our will regulates events ; our painful labors are unnecessary and 
fruitless; only in our easy and simple, spontaneous action are 
we strong, and by contenting ourselves with obedience we become 
divine." And again: "All reform aims in some particular to 
let the great soul have its way through us; in other words to 
engage us to obey." 

All this would logically do away with any real freedom for 
human souls; and yet Emerson majestically sets aside all logic 
and presents the Occidental side of the matter as earnestly as 
the Oriental, and seems to believe them both profoundly. The 
Occidental — the distinctively Western view, — that for which 
Christianity has preeminently stood, is the independent value 
of the individual soul. But if this be truth, God must not be 
regarded as all in Emerson's compulsive sense. Strange to say, 
however, Emerson always clings to the Oriental idea of God as 
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"all", while proclaiming the Western idea of the might of the 
individual soul against all the world. 

Emerson was indeed a regal champion of the kingliness of the 
human spirit. One whole essay, Self -Reliance, is devoted to 
the proclaiming of the majesty of man. "Stand back !" he cries, 
"this infant soul must learn to walk alone." He affirms that 
"the whole value of history, of biography, is to increase my 
self-trust by demonstrating what man can be and do." 

Not only does Emerson believe in the individual soul in this 
world, but he believes in its persistence through all time — in 
its immortality, which transcends all time. In discussing this 
question, Emerson's thought and style approach sublimity. 
In the first place, he rightly thinks that a truly great soul will 
never ask the question as to its eternity. "Of immortality, the 
soul, when well employed, is incurious. It is so well, that it is 
sure it will be well." "Oh," he cries, "it is not length of life, 
but depth of life!" "Give me insight into to-day, and you may 
have the antique and the future worlds !" He would have averred 
that the soul does not exist in space and time at all, — it is by its 
very nature immutable and eternal. One of the greatest things 
Emerson ever wrote was this powerful truth: "He who would 
be a great soul in the future must be a great soul now!" 

Emerson's religion was too earnest and his positive worth 
too real to make one willing to engage in a destructive 
criticism of his views. And yet some things must be said con- 
cerning the shortcomings of his writings if they are to be taken 
as adequate statements of a great religion. I have already indi- 
cated one contradiction, and others could be pointed out. If 
some reader should answer that Emerson's religion was a spirit 
rather than a system, I should still maintain that in order to be 
preached convincingly to men a religion must be divested of 
contradictions and transfigured into the beauty and truth of 
ordered form. The human soul is reason, as Emerson himself 
more than once proclaims, and as reason it demands of its 
religion rationality, unity, coherence. The trouble with Emerson 
is not that he did not have a working creed, but that he did not 
take the pains to think it out more precisely, to do away with its 
contradictions, and to write it down carefully. Thereligiousgenius 
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for whom Emerson looked and to whom he was as a prophet in the 
wilderness preparing the way, — this interpreter that may one day 
follow Emerson, must have, besides Emerson's inspiration, 
the invincible logic which shall make his a gospel for the reason 
as well for the heart. 

Emerson would have replied to all this by saying that "we 
cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. The argument refuses to 
form in the mind. A conclusion, an inference, a grand augury 
is ever hovering; but attempt to ground it, and the reasons are 
all vanishing and inadequate." Perhaps, after all, he was in 
essence profoundly right. 

Emerson believed that the age of inspiration is never past. 
He believed that all sacred books were unrolled from the heart 
of nature, and that nature is still an open book to every sincere 
soul. He made this nature the symbol of Spirit. He identified 
natural law with spiritual law. He saw the miraculous in the 
common, — in days, years, summers; in women, children, night, 
and sleep in the night. To him the barest fact became trans- 
figured poetry, and the summit of all facts was Character, — the 
consummation of Nature's age-long struggle. 

In Emerson's own personal character is to be found the best ex- 
pression of his religion, as indeed the true expression of any man's 
religion is to be found in his character. His life was a sainthood. 
No man was ever freer than Emerson from the vanities of 
dogmatic assumption. "The priest of the intellect," Alcott called 
him. "The friend and aider of those who live in the spirit," 
Matthew Arnold said. 

As a religious being, this outstanding man must be ranked 
with and likened to the great souls of all time. He was an 
orator with a cause greater than that of Demosthenes or Cicero. 
He was an orator, but he had none of the tricks of the orator. 

" He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought back the age of gold again ! " 

In his moral enthusiasm he was most like Kant, his philosophical 
master, though without his keen exactitude. As a lover of 
Beauty, he was akin to Plato, though not as appreciative as was 
he of the aesthetics of form in literature. He had the common- 
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sense of Franklin, but applied it, not like Franklin to the sal- 
vation of the body,but to the salvation of the soul. He had the 
quiet dignity and mild serenity of Washington, together with 
some of the quaintness of Izaak Walton, but quaintness written 
so large that it became genius. He had something of the com- 
passion of Jesus and of the large democracy of Paul. 

My best thought of Emerson pictures him as a man with the 
heart of a child, —I should say with the intellect of a child, only 
for fear of being misunderstood. He stood before nature as one 
who wonders, to whom — 

" the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

He was like the Pagan by the shores of primitive seas, — the 
Pagan who made Gods of the good sun and stars. He was a son 
of nature wandering forever, wondering forever, seeking forever ; 
loving always all things between the valleys of the sea and the 
cliffs of the clouds. 

Jay William Hudson. 

The University of Missouri. 



